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A. 

Ahlhorn*s  Life  of  Urban  Rhegius,  no¬ 
ticed,  451. 

American  PiihHcations,  noticed,  680. 

Apostolic  Salutations  and  Benedic- 
tions.  The,  article  on,  by  Rev.  John 
J.  Owen,  707  ;  different  views  ta¬ 
ken  of  these  salutations,  707  ;  are 
not  supposed  to  have  a  priestly 
significance,  707  ;  are  they  to  be 
considered  as  expressive  of  strong 
de.^ire,  or  as  declarative  of  a  great 
truth  applicable  to  all  Christians  ? 
707  •,  the  benedictions  not  a  mere 
wish,  708  ;  examination  of  differ¬ 
ent  salutations,  70b  ;  all  have  the 
same  general  form  of  construction, 
710  ;  in  the  benedictions,  a  great¬ 
er  diversity  of  form,  710  ;  a  strik¬ 
ing  correspondence  between  the 
salutations  and  benedictions,  711 ; 
why  were  the  apostolic  greetings 
limited  to  true  believers  ?  713  ; 
u[)on  whom  were  the  benedictions 
pronounced  ?  713  ;  benedictions 
not  a  wish,  but  statements  of  a  fact, 
714  ;  views  of  Winer,  714  ;  of 
Prof.  Stuart,  715 ;  grammatical  con¬ 
struction  of  these  benedictions,  716; 
benedictions  found  in  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament,  719 ;  modern  ministers  au¬ 
thorized  to  pronounce  these  bene¬ 
dictions,  713. 

Atonement  in  its  Relations  to  God  and 
Man,  The,  article  on,  by  Rev. 
Enoch  Pond,  D.D.,  658;  notice  of 
Dr.  Beman’s  work  on  the  atone-  ^ 
ment,  685  ;  brief  statement  of  its  ar- 1 
guments,  686  ;  defects  of  the  work, ! 
688 ;  as  to  the  necessity  of  an  atone- 1 
ment,  689  ;  in  setting  forth  the  re- 1 


lations  of  the  atonement  to  distrilj- 
utive  justice,  690 ;  misrepresenta¬ 
tions  by  Dr.  Hodge  as  to  Christ’s 
mission  in  the  world  being  de¬ 
signed  merely  to  make  salvation 
possible,  692 ;  as  to  holding  that  the 
atonement  was  a  mere  symbolical 
method  of  instruction,  692 ;  as  to 
teaching  that  Christ  in  his  death 
had  no  special  reference  to  his  own 
people,  693 ;  Dr.Beman  charged,  by 
Dr.  H.,  with  wilful  misrepresenta¬ 
tion,  694  ;  points  in  which  the  two 
writers  are  agreed,  696  ;  as  to  the 
nature  of  Christ’s  sufferings  and 
death,  697 ;  Dr.  Hodge  insists  that 
Christ  suffered  the  penalty  of  a 
broken  law,  698 ;  God’s  justice  and 
veracity  does  not  require  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  threatenings,  700 ;  objec¬ 
tions  by  Dr.  Hodge  to  Dr.  Beman’s 
doctrine  of  the  atonement,  701  ; 
justification  said  to  be  comfounded 
with  pardon,  702 ;  that  faith  is 
made  of  little  importance,  704 ;  al¬ 
leged  that  Socinianism  is  promoted 
by  Dr.  Beman’s  doctrine,  704. 

B 

Barrows,  Prof  E.  P.,  articles  by,  32. 
563,  748. 

Bible  and  the  Classics,  noticed,  467. 

Bible  and  Slavery,  The,  article  on, 
by  Prof.  E.  P.  Barrows,  563  ;  all 
sophistry  not  due  to  a  conscious  de¬ 
sign  of  deceiving  men,  563;  an 
opinion  taken  on  trust  may  be  true, 
564  ;  definition  of  slavery  as  the 
conversion  of  human  beings  into 
merchandise,  566;  this  definition 
does  not  accord  with  its  practice. 
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566  ;  still  it  is  proper  to  judge  of 
slavery  from  its  laws,  566  ;  the 
slave  eode  not  a  dead  letter,  566  ;  j 
all  organic  arrangements  must  be  j 
either  normal  arrangements  or  i 
abuse,  569  ;  normal  institutions  in  I 
harmony  with  the  circumstances  of  j 
the  race,  569 ;  an  abuse,  at  war  j 
with  the  constitution  and  circum-  j 
stances  of  man,  570  ;  is  slavery  an  | 
abuse?  573;  attitude  of  the  Bible 
in  regard  to  slavery,  574;  He¬ 
brew  servitude  did  not  have  its  or¬ 
igin  in  any  divine  ordinance,  575  ; 
its  regulations  as  to  divorce,  576  ; 
as  to  bigamy,  577 ;  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  does  not  sanction  Greek 
and  Roman  slavery,  580  ;  as  to 
Hebrew  servants,  581  ;  as  to  ser-  j 
vants  of  a  foreign  origin,  582 ;  kill¬ 
ing  a  servant,  583 ;  Hebrew  ser¬ 
vants  had  all  privileges  enjoyed  by 
freemen.  584 ;  American  slavery 
argrees  with  Greek  and  Roman 
slavery,  586 ;  the  latter  not  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  tlie  New  Testament, 
587  ;  no  word  designed  to  regulate 
Greek  and  Roman  slavery,  587  ; 
believing  masters,  589  ;  domestic 
relations,  691  ;  Christ  abolished 
polygamy  but  not  slavery,  592  ;  the 
case  of  Onesimus,  594  ;  the  intrin¬ 
sic  character  of  American  slavery,  j 
as  compared  with  God’s  word, ! 
586  ;  distinctions  of  race  unscrip- 
tural,  596  ;  property  in  man,  597  ;  1 
supremacy  of  masters  over  the  do- 1 
raestic  relations  of  slaves,  599  ; . 
mental  degradation  of  slaves,  600 ;  j 
slavery  not  the  same  in  practice  as  j 
in  theory,  602 ;  results  of  slavery,  | 
602  ;  attitude  of  the  New  Testa- 1 
ment  towards  Roman  slavery,  603. 

C. 

Cralo  von  Craffiheim  und  Seine 
Freunde,  noticed,  678. 

Christ  Preaching  to  the  Spirits  in 
Prison,  article  on,  by  Rev.  James 
B.  Miles.  1  ;  this  passage,  of  all,  the 
most  diffisult  of  satisfactory  inter¬ 
pretation,  1  ;  quotations  from  Lu¬ 
ther,  Leighton,  and  Brown  as  to  its 
difficulty,  2  ;  what  are  the  precise 
words  of  the  passage  in  question  ? 


3 ;  important  explanation  whicli 
the  passage  has  received,  6;  the 
language  found  j  in  the  apostles’ 
creed,  6  ;  statements  as  to  this  by 
Pearson  in  the  Expositions  of  the 
creed,  6  ;  history  of  the  doctrine 
of  Christ’s  descent  into  hell,  7  ; 
this  doctrine  not  tenable,  12;  its 
want  of  agreement  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  scope  of  the  teachings  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  on  the  subject,  1 2 ;  Peter 
not  to  be  supposed  to  accommodate 
his  language  to  a  vulgar  error,  12  ; 
the  notion  of  a  subteiranean  man¬ 
sion  for  departed  spirits,  common 
before  the  time  of  Christ.  12;  this 
notion  not  countenanced  in  the 
New  Testament,  13 ;  views  of  01s- 
hausen  and  Trench,  15  ;  of  Fair- 
bairn  and  Huidekoper,  1 6  ;  para¬ 
dise  and  hades  distinct,  1 7  ;  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  early  Christians  on  this 
point,  19;  the  language  of  Peter 
not  that  of  accommodation  to  a 
vulgar  error,  21 ;  a  second  inter¬ 
pretation,  that  which  regards  the 
spirits  in  prison  as  sinful  men, 
righteously  condemned  the  slaves 
of  Satan,  22  ;  a  third  interpretation, 
that  which  makes  “  quickened  in 
spirit”  signify  that  Christ  was  filled 
with  the  Spirit  in  consequence  of 
his  penal  sufferings.  24  ;  the  pas¬ 
sage  implies  that  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
at  the  moment  of  the  death  of  the 
body,  passed  into  the  spirit-world, 
25 ;  what  was  done  by  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  in  this  paradise,  27  ;  in 
what  sense  did  Christ  preach  to 
these  wicked  spirits  in  the  prison 
of  despair  ?  28 ;  his  preaching  the 
natural  effect  of  the  completion  of 
his  sufferings  and  his  entrance  into 
glory  on  the  inind  of  lost  spirits. 
28 ;  this  view  gives  a  proper  sense 
to  the  word  kti  wtra-u,  29  ;  in  harmo 
ny  with  the  context,  30  ;  it  accords 
with  the  analogy  of  faith,  31. 

Close  Conimunion,  article  on,  by  Rev. 
Alvah  Hovey,  133;  statement  of 
the  object  of  the  article,  133 ;  prin¬ 
ciples,  underlying  the  argument 
for  close  communion,  133 ;  the 
New  Testament  an  ultimate  au¬ 
thority,  133  ;  constitution  and 
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work  of  Christian  churches  defi¬ 
nitely  fixed  in  the  New  Testament, 
135  ;  churches  who  observe  the 
Lord’s  supper,  to  determine  the 
qualifications  for  admission,  136; 
liaptists  should  follow  out  their  doc¬ 
trine  of  baptism  to  its  legitimate  re¬ 
sults,  137 ;  scriptural  prerequisites 
to  communion,  139  ;  faith  in  Christ 
the  first  prerequisite,  139  ;  proved 
by  the  import  of  the  ordinance, 
139;  by  the  example  of  the  apos¬ 
tolic  churches,  140  ;  by  Paul’s  cau¬ 
tion  to  the  Corinthians  as  to  self- 
examination,  141  ;  baptism  the 
second  prequisite,  143  ;  proved 
from  the  relation  of  the  two  ordi¬ 
nances  to  each  other,  143  ;  by  the 
apostolic  churches,  144 ;  not  trae 
that  some  who  received  the  sacra¬ 
ment  from  Christ  had  never  been 
baptist'd,  145 ;  John’s  baptism  was 
virtually  Christian  baptism,  147 ; 
Christians  of  every  name  have 
considered  baptism  a  prerequisite 
to  communion,  151  ;  an  orderly 
church  walk  the  last  prerequisite, 
153  ;  becoming  connected  with  a 
C  h  ristian  church  naturally  precedes 
admission  to  the  eucharist,  153 ;  the 
Lord’s  supper  a  church  ordinance, 
1 54 ;  Corinthian  Christians  wont  to 
“  meet  together”  to  observe  the 
Lord’s  supper,”  154;  it  could  not 
be  observed  without  coming  togeth¬ 
er,  1 55  ;  the  Corinthians  came  to¬ 
gether  in  church  to  observe  the 
Lord’s  supper,  156  ;  no  other  one 
besides  Paul  has  spoken  at  length 
of  the  I-ord’s  supper  in  the  New 
Testament,  157  ;  institution  of  the 
supper  by  Christ,  160;  the  great 
question  relates  to  the  subjects  and 
the  rite  of  baptism,  1 64. 

Church-Book  oj  the  Puritans  at  Ge¬ 
neva.,  from  1555  to  1560,  article 
on,  by  Rev.  H.  B.  Hackett,  469 ; 
who  the  Refugees  were,  469  ;  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  book,  471 ;  its  preser¬ 
vation  at  Geneva,  472;  history  of 
the  colony,  473  ;  arrival  of  the  fu- 
•  gitives  at  Geneva,  479  ;  return  of 
the  exiles  to  England,  481 ;  de¬ 
scription  of  the  book,  483  ;  date  of 
admission,  485  ;  explanation  of  the 
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tables,  487;  tables,  488;  personal 
notices,  498  ;  subsequent  relation 
of  the  English  and  Genevans  to 
each  other,  509  ;  Goodman’s  letter 
to  Calvin,  513., 

D. 

Divine  Decrees,  The,  article  on,  by 
Rev.  D.T.Fiske,  400  ;  importance 
of  the  doctrine,  400 ;  doctrine  de¬ 
fended,  401  ;  the  decrees  of  God 
not  commands,  402 ;  not  God’s 
wishes,  402 ;  to  be  distinguished 
from  foreknowledge,  403 ;  from 
God’s  creative  and  administrative 
agency,  403  ;  his  decrees  not  mere 
permission,  404  ;  they  relate  pri¬ 
marily  to  his  own  acts,  404 ;  difler- 
ence  between  certainty  and  neces¬ 
sity,  404 ;  proofs  of  the  doctrine, 
406  ;  argument  from  creation  and 
from  providence,  406  ;  the  acts  of 
moral  beings  certain,  407  ;  this  cer¬ 
tainty  must  have  a  cause,  407  ; 
this  certainty  grounded  on  the  di¬ 
vine  agency,  407 ;  God’s  agency 
proved  to  be  the  ground  of  this 
certainty,  407  ;  argument  from  the 
analogy  of  the  moral  to  the  natural 
world,  410;  argument  from  the 
foreknowledge  of  God,  412;  from 
the  benevolence  of  God,  415  ;  the 
biblical  argument,  416  ;  the  scrip¬ 
tures  teach  that  God  decrees  some 
things,  and  some  things  to  appear¬ 
ance  very  trivial,  417  ;  they  imply 
that  God’s  purposes  extend  to  all 
things,  417;  that  God’s  decrees  ex¬ 
tend  to  events  involving  the  moral 
acts  of  men,  418  ;  objections  to  the 
doctrine  from  the  holiness  and  be¬ 
nevolence  of  God,  420 ;  from  his 
justice  and  sincerity,  423;  from 
the  inconsistency  of  the  doctrine 
with  man’s  free  agency,  424 ;  no 
influences  employed  by  the Al¬ 
mighty  which  are  irresistible,  425  ; 
he  uses  only  Influences  to  make 
human  actions  certain,  426  ;  objec¬ 
tion  from  the  supposed  bad  effect 
of  the  doctrine,  428 ;  cannot  be 
shown  that  it  exerts  a  bad  influ¬ 
ence  on  such  as  embrace  it,  429  ; 
its  influence  sometimes  bad  because 
the  real  doctrine  is  not  seen,  430 . 
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it  hurts  by  perversion  ungodly  men, 
430 ;  no  reason  for  its  exerting  a 
bad  influence  on  the  candid,  430. 

Dunn,  Prof.  R.  P.  article  by,  75. 

Dwight,  B.  W.,  LL.D.,  article  by,  278- 
301. 

I 

E. 

Editorial  Correspondence,  letter  from 
Rev.  B.  Schneider,  Aintab,  Syria, 
in  regard  to  tombs  near  Oorfa,  849. 

Ellicotton  the Ephesians,no\\cei\,  234  ; 
Life  of  Christ,  noticed,  235. 

Egyptology,  Oriental  Archaeology  and 
Travel,  works  on,  noticed,  881. 

Ernstnus,  Life  of,  article  on,  by  Rev. 
Enoch  Fond,  i).D.,  106;  memoirs 
of  Erasmus,  lOG  ;  his  birth,  107  ; 
his  parentage,  107  ;  his  childhood, 
108;  his  life  in  a  convent,  109; 
his  release  from  the  convent.  111  ; 
enters  into  holy  orders.  111  ;  visits 
Paris,  112;  visits  England,  113; 
his  |>overty,  114  ;  his  second  visit 
to  England,  115;  second  visit  to 
Rome,  116  ;  goes  again  to  England, 
11 7 ;  his  views  of  England,  119;  pa¬ 
tronised  by  Charles  V.,  119 ;  means 
of  his  celebrity,  1 23 ;  a  great  pro¬ 
moter  of  classical  learning,  123  ; 
the  father  of  biblical  criticism,  123  ; 
publishes  an  edition  of  the  Fath¬ 
ers,  1 23 ;  Erasmus  at  the  summit  of 
bis  glory,  124;  beginning  of  the 
Reformation,  124;  his  relation  to 
Luther,  125 ;  controversy  with  Hot¬ 
ter,  127  ;  controversies  with  Lu¬ 
ther,  128 ;  his  death,  131 ;  character, 
132. 

English  Etymology  as  adapted  to  Pop¬ 
ular  Use;  its  Leading  Facts  and 
Principles,  article  on,  by  Dr.  Benja¬ 
min  W.  Dwight,  274  ;  the  science  of 
etymolt^y  hitherto  much  neglected, 
274  ;  advantages  of  etymology,  275  ; 
^plications  of  general  philology  to 
English  etymology,  277  ;  the  Eng¬ 
lish  one  of  the  Teutonic  family  of 
the  Indo-European  languages,  277  ; 
grammatical  identity  the  basis  of 
all  linguistic  analysis,  277  ;  earlier 
grammatical  elements  more  nu¬ 
merous  than  in  later  derived  lan¬ 
guages,  277  ;  Indo-European  phil¬ 
ology  a  system  of  high  philosophi¬ 


cal  verbal  analysis,  278 ;  the  graph¬ 
ic  symbols  of  all  languages  of  one 
common  Phoenician  origin,  280 ; 
first  principles  and  fa(!ts  of  leading 
interest  in  the  study  of  words,  280  ; 
words  never  were  arbitrary  sym¬ 
bols  of  thought,  280 ;  the  root  con¬ 
tains  all  the  sense  of  the  word,  281  ; 
mutilations  of  original  word-tbrms 
always  to  be  expected,  281 ;  every 
word,  in  order  to  its  right  etymol¬ 
ogical  attitude,  must  be  compared 
with  other  cognate  words  in  the 
same  and  in  kindred  languages, 
281 ;  the  etymology  of  a  word  de¬ 
cides  its  radical  signification,  282  ; 
no  two  separate  words  precisely 
alike  in  their  entire  meaning,  282 ; 
a  word  will  take  different  mean¬ 
ings  according  to  the  different 
minds  that  use  it,  283  ;  derivation 
of  words  not  to  be  arrived  at  by  a 
guess,  284  ;  some  words  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  derived,  284  ;  words 
retrospective  and  not  prospective, 
285  ;  the  great  mass  of  words  fig¬ 
urative  and  historical,  285  ;  words 
full  of  tendencies  to  the  expression 
of  analogical  ideas,  285 ;  words 
perpetually  changing,  286;  fixed 
laws  of  criticism  ever  at  work 
upon  words,  286 ;  the  revealing 
power  of  language,  287  ;  climatic 
influences  in  language,  287 ;  an 
“  imperium  in  imperio  ”  in  all  lan¬ 
guages,  287  ;  general  wonls  made 
special,  288 ;  onomatopoetic  words 
in  all  languages,  288 ;  self-defining 
power  of  English  words,  289 ; 
words  the  most  permanent  of  all 
records,  290  ;  the  Latin  the  centre 
of  all  modern  etymological  research, 
291 ;  specific  facts  pertaining  to 
English  etymology,  291  ;  English 
etymology  a  vast  unity  in  diversi¬ 
ty,  291 ;  facts  and  principles  in 
English  concealed  beneath  the 
surface,  292 ;  the  English  addicted 
to  abbreviations  of  its  forms,  292  ; 
many  Latin-English  words  unjoin¬ 
ted  from  their  original  form,  293 ; 
many  English  words  of  the  same 
origin  though  unlike  in  appearance, 
294  ;  many  words  apparently  of  the 
same  origin,  not  so,  295  ;  many  in- 
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stances  of  double  forms,  296  ;  some 
words  when  combined  with  others 
lose  their  radical  substance,  297  ; 
many  English  words  simply  Latin, 
Greek,  or  German  words,  298 ;  new 
words  merely  names  of  new  inven¬ 
tions,  not  descriptive  of  new  results 
in  abstract  thought,  299 ;  English 
words  sometimes  of  a  totally  difler- 
ent  signification  from  their  oriai- 
nals,  302 ;  many  words  have  ac(}uir- 
ed  an  evil  signification,  302  ;  a  few 
words  derived  from  the  names  of 
the  places  where  the  thing  describ¬ 
ed  was  first  used,  303  ;  special  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  the  English  as  contrast¬ 
ed  with  the  Greek  and  Latin.  304  ; 
some  English  words  elliptical,  305  ; 
in  English,  very  few  duplicate 
words  having  a  causative  force, 
307  ;  a  portion  of  the  language  used 
only  by  the  learned,  307 ;  abstract 
relations  expressed  in  English 
more  copiously  than  in  any  other 
language  except  the  German,  208  ; 
illustrative  examples,  801. 

F 

FLfke,  Rev.  D.  T.,  article  by,  400. 

G 

Galatians  —  see  Remarks,  etc. 

German  Works,  Miscellaneous,  article 
on,  8G5  ;  Tholuck’s  Preliminary 
Hi.story  of  Rationalism,  862 ;  Hag- 
enbach’s  Lectures  on  the  Church 
History  of  the  Middle  Ages,  865  ; 
Historical  Views  of  the  Manners 
and  Morals  of  Rome  from  Augus¬ 
tus  to  the  Antonines,  865  ;  Chres- 
tomathie  des  Prosateurs  Francrais 
<lu  Quatorzieme  au  seizieme  Sic- 
cle,  866  ;  Sancti  Augu.stini  Confes- 
siones  von  Karl  Von  Raumer,  867 ; 
H.  Otte’s  Outlines  of  the  Archaeol¬ 
ogy  of  Ecclesiastical  Art  in  Ger¬ 
many  in  the  Middle  Ages,  867 ; 
von  Soden’s  Contributions  to  the 
History  of  the  Reformation  and 
the  Manners  of  the  Times,  868 ; 
The  School  System  of  the  Prussian 
State,  by  L.  von  Rdnne,  868  ; 
Prantl’s  History  of  Logic,  869 ; 
Carl  Ritter’s  History  of  Geography 
and  Geographical  Discovery,  869  ; 


Friederich  von  Raumer’s  Memoirs 
and  Correspondence,  869  ;  The 
History  of  Greece,  by  E.  Curtius ; 
Baur’s  Christian  Church  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  870;  Polenz’s  His¬ 
tory  of  French  Calvinism,  870; 
Lange’s  Bibelwerk,  j872  ;  Hupfeld 
on  the  Psalms,  874  ;  Meyer’s  Greek 
and  Latin  Comparative  Grammar, 
876  ;  Schleicher’s  Comparative 
Grammar,  876. 

Gf rarer’ s  Pope  Gregory  VIL,  noticed, 
432. 

Green’s  Hebrew  Grammar,  noticed, 
239. 

H. 

Hamilton’s  Metaphysics,  College  Edi¬ 
tion  of,  noticed,  237. 

Hackett,  Rev.  H.  B.,  articles  bv,  211, 
269. 

Hopkins’s  History  of  the  Puritans,  no¬ 
ticed,  236. 

Hovey,  Rev.  Alvah,  article  by,  133. 

Haven,  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph,  article  by, 
329. 

Hebrew  and  English  Psalter,  noticed, 
465. 

Hopkinsianism,  article  on,  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Enoch  Pond,  633 ;  brief  sketch  of 
its  history,  633  ;  agency  of  Pres. 
Edwards  in  originating  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  Hopkinsianism,  634  ; 
Hopkinsian  doctrine  of  divine  sov¬ 
ereignty,  637  ;  of  free  agency,  639  ; 
of  the  nature  of  sin,  641  ;  proof  of 
the  active  and  voluntary  nature  of 
sin,  642 ;  doctrine  of  the  atone¬ 
ment,  645  ;  advantages  of  this  view 
of  the  atonement,  649 ;  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  natural  depravity,  650  ;  of 
natural  and  moral  ability  and  in¬ 
ability,  662 ;  regeneration  and  the 
means  of  it,  658 ;  absurdity  of  the 
opposite  doctrine,  660  ;  doctrine  ot 
perseverance,  664  ;  Hopkinsianism 
not  the  parent  of  Unitariauiain, 
668. 

Humaneness  of  the  Mosaic  Code,  ar¬ 
ticle  on,  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Sewall,  368 ; 
the  Mosaic  code,  if  cruel,  could  not 
have  formed,  as  it  did,  a  civilized 
people,  369  ;  it  subserves  the  ends 
of  good  government,  371  ;  it  is  the 
groundwork  of  the  laws  of  our  own 
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country,  371  ;  it  provides  that 
transgression  shall  be  considered  as 
a  sin  against  God,  3  71 ;  the  Mosaic 
code  republican,  372  ;  charged 
with  cruelty  on  account  of  the 
stringency  of  its  laws  and  its  se¬ 
vere  penalties,  373  ;  the  death- 
penalty,  374  ;  proofs  of  the  hu¬ 
maneness  of  the  code,  377  ;  its 
provisions  for  the  poor,  377  ;  laws 
with  regard  to  the  servant,  380 ; 
its  many  festivals,  381  ;  its  military 
statutes,  381 ;  the  laws  relating  to 
animals  and  birds,  382. 

I. 

Imprecatory  Psalms,  viewed  in  the 
light  of  the  Southern  Rebellion,  The, 
article  on,  by  Rev.  Edwards  A. 
Park,  165  ;  reasons  why  these 
psalms  are  condemned  as  adverse 
to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  166  ; 
the  benevolent  temper  of  the  Old 
Testament  often  overlooked,  166; 
the  sentiments  of  justice  breathed 
forth  in  the  New  Testament  not 
recognized,  168;  the  peculiar  ge¬ 
nius  of  the  writers  of  these  psalms 
overlooked,  170;  same  proposition 
which  we  infer  from  these  psalms 
supposed  to  be  taught  in  them,  1 73"; 
the  inspiration  of  these  psalms  of¬ 
ten  overlooked,  177  ;  these  psalms 
should  not  all  be  e.xplained  on  the 
same  principle,  178;  ethical  prin¬ 
ciples  involved  in  these  psalms, 
180;  a  man  may  not  resist  his  ene¬ 
mies  on  his  own  account,  but  may', 
as  identified  with  the  public,  and 
in  union  with  God,  180;  private 
individuals  should  invoke  the  ad¬ 
ministrators  of  law  to  punish  wrong, 
184  ;  evils  endured  by  transgres¬ 
sors  to  be  acquiesced  in,  because 
preventing  greater  evils,  180  ;  these 
psalms  not  mere  prophecies  of  evil, 
190;  an  event  which  deserves  to 
be  deplored  as  producing  evils,  to 
be  rejoiced  in  as  causing  great¬ 
er  blessings,  195 ;  allusion  to  the 
threatened  bombardment  ef  Bal¬ 
timore,  196  ;  we  may  pray  for  com¬ 
plex  event  as  involving  blessings 
far  greater  than  any  incidental 
evils,  201 ;  in  particular  emcrgen- 


we  may  give  an  unqualified  state¬ 
ment  of  one  truth,  provided  that 
at  another  time  we  state,  in  the 
same  way,  the  antithetic  truth. 
204 ;  certain  friends  of  the  Bi¬ 
ble  have  looked  too  much  to  its 
commendations  of  the  gentle  vir¬ 
tues,  205  ;  other  men  think  only  ot 
its  denunciations  of  evil,  207. 

James,  Rev.  John  Angell,  Life  of,  no¬ 
ticed,  239. 

L. 

Liberal  Education,  Recent  German 
Works  on,  article  on,  851  ;  Hei- 
land’s  work  on  the  End  and  Aim  of 
a  Christian  Gymnasium,  851;  his 
discourse  on  the  formation  of  the 
character  as  the  chief  aim  of  a  lib¬ 
eral  education,  853 ;  discourse  on 
the  relation  of  learning  to  active 
life,  855;  Iloifman’s  eight  dis¬ 
courses  on  educational  topics,  856  ; 
Doderlein’s  Public  Addresses,  861  ; 
C.  L.  Roth’s  minor  productions 
relating  to  education,  861. 

M. 

Miles,  Rev.  James  B.,  article  by,  1- 

Memorial  of  Rev.  George  B.  Little, 
noticed,  238. 

Max  Alulter's  Lectures  on  Science  of 
Language,  noticed,  461. 

Methodism,  Doctrines  of,  article  on, 
by  Rev.  D.  D.  VV^hedon,  2  41  ; 
fundamental  maxim  of  divine  gov¬ 
ernment,  242;  the  doctrine  of  free 
will,  243;  divine  sovereignty,  245  ; 
divine  prescience  and  predetermin¬ 
ations,  246  ;  foreknowledge.  249  ; 
doctrine  of  sin  and  guilt,  251  ;  the 
fall  and  depravation  of  man,  253  ; 
the  redemption,  256  ;  righteousness 
and  grace  in  redemption,  259  ; 
nature  and  extent  of  the  atone¬ 
ment,  260  ;  justification  by  faith, 
351  ;  possibility  of  apostasy,  263  ; 
regeneration,  265  ;  witness  of  the 
Spirit,  267  ;  election  and  reproba¬ 
tion,  268;  immutability  of  the  law, 
268  ;  entire  sanctification,  or  Chris¬ 
tian  perfection,  269  ;  perpetuity  of 
man’s  free  agency,  272 ;  conclusion, 
27.3. 

Mosaic  Code,  Humaneness  of,  article 
on,  368. 
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Miracles,  Place  and  Value  of  in  the 
Christian  System,  article  on,  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Haven,  328  ;  state 
of  the  question,  328  ;  what  is  a 
miracle  V  329 ;  its  meaning  as  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  scriptures;  329;  it 
must  be  an  event  not  merely  won¬ 
derful,  333 ;  does  a  miracle  involve 
a  suspension  of  the  laws  of  nature  ? 
334  ;  that  which  is  above  nature, 
not  as  a  matter  of  necessity  con¬ 
trary  to  nature,  337 ;  a  miracle  not 
a  lawless  thing,  341  ;  not  without 
cause,  341 ;  what  proves  a  miracle? 
342 ;  miracles  not  impossible,  342  ; 
not  so  improbable  as  to  be  incapa¬ 
ble  of  proof,  345 ;  Hume’s  argu¬ 
ment,  347;  a  miracle  may  be 
proved  like  any  other  event,  350  ; 
are  miracles  mere ‘illusions  ?  351  ; 
the  testimony  of  our  own  senses 
not  necessarily  better  than  that  of 
others,  353  ;  the  objection  of  Ros- 
seau,  356  ;  what  does  a  miracle 
prove  ?  358  ;  change  of  opinion  on 
this  question,  358 ;  it  proves  the 
divine  authority  of  the  teachers 
who  profess  to  be  inspired,  359  ; 
objection  that  miracles  are  wrought 
by  bad  men,  361 ;  the  power  of  the 
internal  evidence  of  Christianity 
not  to  be  undervalued,  364 ;  mira¬ 
cles  not  adapted  merely  to  a  rude 
age,  365 ;  miracles  useful  now,  as 
well  as  at  the  beginning,  366. 

N. 

I^ast,  Rev.  W.,  D.D.,  article  by, 
384. 

O. 

Olii'er's  Translation  of  the  Syriac 
Psalter,  noticed,  384. 

Owen's  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  noticed, 
468  ;  article  by,  707. 

P. 

Park,  Rev.  Edwards  A.,  article  by, 
165  ;  notices,  234-239. 

Permanent  Documents  on  Theological 
Education,  noticed,  679. 

Puritans,  Church  Book  of,  469. 

Pond,  Rev.  Enoch,  articles  by,  106, 
533,  686. 

Poticin,  Rev.  Lemuel  S.,  article  bv, 
551. 


Preger,  William,  Matthias  Flacius 
Jllyricus,  noticed,  226. 

Permanent  Preaching  fur  a  Perma¬ 
nent  Pastorate,  article  on,  by  Rev. 
L.  Witbington,  310  ;  the  systems 
of  some  critics  founded  on  very 
narrow  principles,  310  ;  one  requi¬ 
site  for  a  permanent  ministry,  a 
contented  mind,  311  ;  to  be  loved  a 
requisite,  312  ;  preaching  the  great 
requisite,  313 ;  the  matter  of  preach¬ 
ing,  313;  the  manner  important 
314  ;  some  men  fail  from  not  being 
natural,  315  ;  the  lasting  man  has  a 
simple  manner,  318  ;  a  chord  must 
be  touched  that  will  vibrate  forever, 
318  ;  necessity  of  the  discussion  of 
truth  in  its  bearing  on  the  heart 
and  life,  319  ;  the  art  of  expound¬ 
ing,  322  ;  causes  of  changes  in  the 
ministry,  as  in  the  case  of  Dr. 
Rhetoric  and  others,  325. 

Q. 

Quatrefages  and  Godron  in  Reply  to 
Agassiz  on  the  Origin  and  Distribu¬ 
tion  of  Mankind,  article  on,  by  Rev. 
Dr.  J.  P.  Thompson,  607  ;  gen¬ 
eral  account  of  Agassiz’s  theory, 
607  ;  his  theory  opposed  by  men  of 
science,  610  ;  account  of  the  work 
of  Quatrefages,  611;  theory  of 
Agassiz  identical  with  that  of  La 
Peyrere,  613;  statement  of  the 
latter,  613  ;  Agassiz  insists  that 
there  is  but  one  species  of  men, 
614  ;  he  has  never  given  an  exact 
description  of  species,  race,  vari¬ 
ety,  615;  he  excludes  all  idea  of 
reproduction,  618;  does  not  an¬ 
swer  the  question :  What  is  race  ? 
618;  his  do<;trine  of  centres  of 
creation,  619  ;  he  conceives  of 
centres  of  creation  as  something 
much  too  absolute,  621 ;  supposes 
eight  zoological  kingdoms,  623  ; 
teachings  of  zoologists  as  to  the 
distribution  of  animals,  624  ;  the 
Arctic  kingdom,  625 ;  Quatrefa¬ 
ges  accuses  Agassiz  of  departing 
from  pure  argumentation,  627  ; 
Godron’s  work  against  Agassiz, 
628 ;  his  reply  to  Agassiz,  629 ; 
n.  AVagner  in  opposition  to  Agas¬ 
siz,  631  ;  the  cavilling  tone  of 
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Agassiz  In  regard  to  the  evidence 
from  language  for  the  unity  of 
mankind,  631. 

R. 

Renderings  of  the  Common  Version, 
Remarks  on  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ga¬ 
latians,  article  on,  by  Rev.  Dr.  H. 
B.  Hackett,  211;  chapter  I.  vs.  6, 
211  ;  vs.  8,  212  ;  vs.  9  and  10,  213 ; 
vs.  12  and  14,  214;  vs.  18,  215; 
vs.  23,  21 6  ;  chapter  ii.  vs.  3  and  4, 
216  ;  vs.  5,  6,  and  8,  217  ;  vs.  11, 
218;  vs.  14,  18,  and  19,219;  vs. 
20,  220 ;  chapter  Hi.  vs.  1, 221 ;  vs. 
1,  221 ;  vs.  8, 15,  and  17,  222;  vs. 
vs.  1 9  and  20,  223  ;  vs.  22,  224 ;  vs. 
28,  225. 

S. 

Sacrament  of  the  Lor(Ts  Supper,  arti¬ 
cle  on,  by  Rev.  William  Nast,  384 ; 
necessary  to  investigate  the  signifi¬ 
cance  and  design  of  the  passover, 
384  ;  the  deliverance  from  Egypt 
the  highest  proof  of  the  covenanted 
^ace,  385  ;  circumstances  attend¬ 
ing  the  institution  of  the  Lord's 
supper,  386 ;  reasons  why  the  flesh 
and  blood  of  the  paschal  lamb  were 
not  made  typical  of  the  broken 
body  and  shed  blood,  388  ;  the  ex¬ 
pressions  “  take,  eat,”  and  ‘‘  this  is 
my  body,”  390;  views  of  the  Lu¬ 
theran  church  as  to  the  meaning  of 
“  this  is,”  390 ;  “  the  body  ”  can¬ 
not  mean  the  literal  body,  393 ; 
consideration  of  the  passover,  nec¬ 
essary  to  a  right  view  of  the  ex- 
ression,  393  ;.'the  atonement  the 
ey  to  the  meaning,  394  ;  defec¬ 
tive  side  of  Zuin^i’s  view,  396  ; 
Christ  not  united  bodily,  to  the 
bread  and  wine,  but  revealed  to 
the  believing  mind,  397;  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  sacrament  has  not  been 
properly  appreciated,  398. 

Sears,  Reverend  President,  articles 
and  notices  by,  226,  234,  432,  461, 
671,  852,  870. 

Stuart  on  the  Hebrews,  noticed,  235. 

Sewall,  Rev.  J.  B ,  article  by,  368. 

Schmidt's  Philip  Melanchthon's  Life, 
noticed,  441. 

Schmidt's  Encyclopedia  of  Education 


and  Instruction,  noticed,  456. 
Schuyler,  Eugene,  articlr.  by,  726. 
Schneider,  Rev.  B.,  letter  to  the  edi¬ 
tors,  849. 

Saalschiitz  on  Hebrew  Servitude,  arti¬ 
cle  on,  by  Prof.  E.  P.  Barrows,  32  ; 
the  Mosaic  law  knows  nothing  of 
slaves  as  distinguished  from  free¬ 
men  in  regard  to  dignity  and  social 
rights,  33  ;  of  whom  did  the  body 
of  Hebrew  servants  consist  ?  33  ; 
laws  relating  to  Hebrew  servants. 
34 ;  the  slave,  to  go  out  free  in  the 
seventh  year,  34  ;  to  serve  till  the 

{‘ubilee,  37;  difficulties  about  this 
aw,  growing  out  of  the  difference 
in  the  time  of  service,  38  ;  this  dif¬ 
ference  implies  a  reference  to  two 
different  classes  of  persons,  40  ; 
one  class,  that  of  Israelites  bom  in 
a  state  of  servitude,  40 ;  not  strange 
that  the  words  “thy  brother” 
should  be  used,  42  ;  another  class, 
that  of  debtors,  or  impoverished 
Israelites,  44  ;  laws  relating  to  He¬ 
brew  mmd-servants,  46 ;  difficulties 
attending  one  of  these  laws,  47  ; 
different  classes  of  persons  refer¬ 
red  to  in  it,  49 ;  a  relation,  implied 
in  the  law,  altogether  different  from 
regular  marriage,  50  ;  law  relative 
to  the  mode  of  acquiring  heathen 
men-servants  and  maid-servants,52; 
a  condition  of  slavery,  here  found, 
which  merits  that  name  only  in  the 
mildest  sense,  52 ;  particular  laws 
securing  a  mild  form  of  servitude, 
55 ;  laws  relating  to  the  sabbath 
and  the  national  festivals.  55 ;  de¬ 
nying  to  the  master  power  over  the 
life  of  the  slave,  56  ;  slaves  could 
hold  property ,5 7;  hirelings.or  hired 
servants,  59  ;  servants  of  the  sanc¬ 
tuary,  60;  remarks  on  Saalschiitz’s 
Essay,  62 ;  on  circumcision  of 
slaves,  62;  on  difficulties  arising 
from  differences  in  the  time  of  ser¬ 
vice,  64  ;  Wielziners  criticism  on 
Saalschiitz’s  view,  65 ;  his  criticism 
not  satisfactory,  66  ;  provision  in 
reference  to  tlie  year  of  jubilee,  67; 
view  of  this  subject  advocated  by 
Mr.  Barnes,  67  ;  the  text  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  tlie  jubilee  no  apology  tor 
American  slavery,  69 ;  argument 
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of  Ross  from  the  curse  pronounced 
on  Ham,  64. 

Slavery  —  see  JSiftZe,  and  Saalsckulz, 
and  Slate. 

Semitic  Comparative  Philology.,  article 
on,  bv  Dr.  D.  and  Prof.  K.  L.  Ta- 
fel,  516  ;  discussion  of  the  Semitic 
verb  and  noun,  516  ;  comparison 
between  the  grammars  of  Gesenius 
and  of  Ewald,  517;  Ewald’s  low 
estimate  of  the  works  of  others, 
517;  the  school-grammars  of  Ewald 
not  without  meiit,  518;  the  gram¬ 
mars  of  Ewald  superior  to  that  of 
Gesenius  as  to  nouns  and  declen¬ 
sions,  519;  investigation  of  the 
primative  condition  of  the  Semitic 
tongues,  520 ;  Rodiger’s  statements 
as  to  the  grammars  of  Gesenius  not 
in  all  respects  to  be  accepted,  520  ; 
all  the  members  of  the  Semitic 
stock  did  not  attain  the  same  de¬ 
velopment  of  forms  as  the  Arabic, 
521  ;  deterioration  of  form  in  the 
Semitic  languages,  512;  Ewald’s 
statements  in  regard  to  the  plural 
in  the  common  noun,  523  ;  original 
neuter  verb  among  the  Semites, 
524 ;  Ewald’s  classification  of  the 
noun,  527  ;  the  first  declension, 
527 ;  the  second  declension,  528  ; 
the  third  declension,  529 ;  the  so- 
called  original  cases  in  Hebrew, 
532  ;  in  the  original  Semitic  no 
proper  noun  for  the  accusative 
case,  533  ;  the  genitive  case,  535  ; 
construction  of  the  numerals,  540 ; 
the  archaic  form  of  the  verb, 
where  found,  542  ;  the  imperative 
mood,  544;  the  future  tense,  545  ; 
vav  conversivum,  547. 

Shak.'iperian  Glossary  for  our  English 
Bible,  A,  article  on,  by  Rev.  Lem¬ 
uel  S.  Potwin,  551 ;  the  Bible  not 
susceptible  of  a  comparison  of  its 
vocabulary  with  other  works,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  translation,  551  ;  and 
because  it  is  affected  by  previous 
translations,  552  ;  peculiarities  in 
our  version  arising  from  change  of 
vocabulary  since  1611,  552;  table 
of  scriptural  words  illustrated  in 
Shakspeare,  552  ;  allow,  atone¬ 
ment,  base,  besom,  bowels,  553  ; 
careful,  charity,  conscience,  554  ; 


conversation,  cunning,  dishonest, 
555  ;  ear,  emulation,  favor,  gra¬ 
cious,  556 ;  hardness,  hell,  honest, 
leasing,  557  ;  lewd,  lust,  merry, 

558  ;  nephew,  passion,  peculiar, 

559  ;  precious,  prevent,  provoke, 
quick,  560  ;  spite,  strait,  561; 
thought,  treatise,  trow,  wit,  wot, 
562. 

Southern  Rebellion  —  see  Imprecatory 
Psalms. 

Spirits  in  Prison  —  see  Chrises 
Preaching. 

State  and  Slavery,  The,  article  on,  by 
Prof.  E.  P.  Barrows,  749  ;  the 
question  of  American  slavery  fall¬ 
en  into  bad  hands,  749 ;  the  patri¬ 
ots  of  the  Revolution  desired  the 
extinction  of  slavery,  749  ;  slavery 
considered  in  relation  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  state  ;  752 ;  operation 
of  slavery  in  the  slave  states,  753  ; 
Mr.  Bledsoe’s  inadetjuate  reasoning 
as  to  the  good  effects  of  slavery, 
754;  the  effect  of  slavery  on  the 
slaves  themselves,  75" ;  hope  and 
reward  the  animating  principle  of 
free  labor,  757  ;  the  antagonistic 
principle  of  slave  labor,  fear  and 
penalty,  758  ;  quality  and  variety 
of  free  labor,  761  ;  appeal  to  the 
condition  of  the  free  blacks,  762  ; 
effect  of  slavery  on  the  mind  of 
the  slave,  764  ;  the  slave  cannot  be 
educated,  766  ;  the  slave  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  weakness  in  the  state,  767  ; 
the  contingency  of  war,  768  ;  ef¬ 
fect  of  slavery  on  the  free  white 
population,  769  ;  wealth,  education, 
and  power  amassed  in  the  hands  of 
the  slaveholders,  769;  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  mechanical  arts  have  not 
proportionately  flourished  in  the 
slave  states,  771  ;  influence  of 
slavery  as  it  respects  the  education 
of  the  poor  whites,  773  ;  Maine  and 
North  Carolina  compared,  773  ; 
the  power  of  the  state  in  the  hands 
of  the  slaveholders,  777  ;  effect  of 
slavery  on  the  population  of  the 
state,  779  ;  advantage  in  time  of 
war  not  on  the  side  of  slavery,  781 ; 
disturbing  influence  of  slavery  in 
the  nation  at  large,  782 ;  slave¬ 
holders  become  a  caste,  782 ;  an- 
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tagonism  between  slaveholders  and 
the  free  states,  783 ;  this  antago¬ 
nism  as  seen  in  regard  to  slave 
property,  784  ;  this  antagonism  vig¬ 
orously  and  systematically  active, 
786  ;  the  cherished  aim  of  slave 
states  has  been  to  increase  the 
number  of  slave  states,  789  ;  the 
case  of  the  state  of  Missouri,  790  ; 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  compro¬ 
mise,  792 ;  the  aim  of  slaveholders 
has  been  to  secure  a  majority  of 
judges  in  the  Supreme  Court,  792  ; 
the  minds  of  the  people  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  secession,  797. 

Tafel,  L.  and  R.  Z.,  article  by,  516. 

Thompson,  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  P.,  article 
by,  607;  notices,  671-678. , 

Tubingen  Historical  School,  article  on, 
bj'  Rev.  R.  P.  Dunn,  75 ;  the  Tu¬ 
bingen  School  a  historical  rather 
than  a  theological  school,  75  ;  its 
origin  belongs  to  the  history  of 
theology  in  Germany,  76  ;  aims  of 
rationalism,  76  ;  alleged  failure 
of  the  supernaturalists  to  drive  it 
from  the  field,  78;  publication  of 
Strauss’s  Life  of  Jesus,  79  ;  object 
of  this  work,  80  ;  Strauss  censured 
as  too  exclusively  negative,  81  ; 
the  whole  gospel  narrative  cannot 
be  explained  by  Strauss,  82 ;  rela¬ 
tion  of  Strauss  and  Baur  to  each 
other,  84  ;  this  school  demands 
freedom  from  all  prejudice,  86  ; 
Baur’s  method  of  dealing  with  the 
New  Testament,  87 ;  conflict  be¬ 
tween  the  Jewish  and  Pauline  form 
of  Christianity,  88 ;  historical  in¬ 
quiry  should  be  umlimited,  89  ; 
method  of  defending  the  critical 
method  of  the  Tubingen  School,  89 ; 
tradition  gains  no  authority  from 
mere  antiquity,  90  ;  the  tradition 
on  which  faith  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  rests,  said  to  be  defective, 
90  ;  the  final  agreement  as  to  the 
canon  of  the  New  Testament  said 
to  result  from  the  prejudice  and 
the  interests  of  the  church,  91  ; 
the  iilea  that  the  sai-red  writers 
<‘Ould  not  have  aimed  to  deceive 
the  world,  combated,  94 ;  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  faith  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  said  to  be  not  mutually  de¬ 


pendent,  95 ;  the  opinion  that  the 
early  Christain  writers  aimed  to 
deceive,  95 ;  long  prevalence  in 
the  church  of  oral  tradition  a  rea¬ 
son  for  the  unhistorical  matter 
found  in  the  New  Testament,  96  ; 
infiuence  of  religious  and  dogmatic 
interests  in  the  formation  of  evan¬ 
gelical  narratives,  97 ;  Christianity 
said  to  be  a  natural  result  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  development  of  the  nations, 
98  ;  the  doctrine  taught  by  Christ 
very  simple,  99 ;  Paul  said  to  become 
gradually  an  opponent  of  the  older 
Christianity,  101 ;  evidences  of  the 
conflict,  and  its  gradual  reconcilia¬ 
tion,  102  ;  the  leading  principles  of 
the  Tubingen  school  asserted  to  be 
in  harmony  with  those  of  Neibuhr 
and  Ranke,  105. 

Wedgwood  on  English  Etjimologg,  ar¬ 
ticle  on,  by  Dr.  Eugene  Schuyler, 
726;  philology  a  modern  science, 726; 
Wedgwood’s  work  not  satisfactory, 
727 ;  characteristics  of  a  good  ety¬ 
mological  dictionary,  727 ;  demands 
of  a  scientific  treatment,  727  ;  how 
far  does  Wedgwood’s  work  conform 
to  these  demands  ?  729  ;  his  work 
compared  with  that  of  Diez,  730  ; 
his  mistakes  as  an  historian  of  words, 
731  ;  carried  away  by  his  theory  of 
onomatopoeia,  or  the  imitative  char¬ 
acter  of  language,  732  ;  this  theory 
degrades  the  powers  of  man,  733  ; 
few  words  formed  on  this  theory', 
734  ;  most  words  imitative  only  in 
appearance,  738  ;  the  theory  of 
onomatopoeia  at  all  events  carried 
too  far  by  Wedgwood,  739  ;  exam¬ 
ples  of  his  errors,  739 ;  the  word 
blind,  739;  the  words  brilliant  and 
caprice,  740;  catch  and  drill,  741  ; 
other  instances  of  faulty  etymolo¬ 
gies,  742  ;  the  words  accoutre, 
amerce,  arrant,  743  ;  the  words 
bastard  and  black,  744  ;  cinder  anrl 
cress,  746;  Mr.  Marsh’s  notes,  747. 
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